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Starting  a  Home-Based 
Business  in  Massachusetts 


Successful  home-based  businesses  are  deter- 
mined by  a  good  idea  and  a  combination  of  personal 
traits,  skills,  and  abilities,  as  well  as  a  lot  of  thought, 
planning,  and  homework.  Whether  you  are  still  ex- 
ploring ideas  for  a  home-based  business  or  already 
have  one,  it's  critical  that  you  ask  yourself  and  really 
think  about  the  question,  "Is  this  idea  a  good  one  for 
a  home-based  business?"  To  find  out  the  answer  to 
that  question,  you  must  analyze  yourself  and  your 
abilities,  and  do  some  homework  —  seek  advice,  re- 
search your  market,  test  your  product  or  service, 
write  a  business  plan,  arrange  for  financing  if  re- 
quired, and  complete  registration  details.  This  may 
sound  overwhelming,  but  it's  all  necessary.  The  fol- 
lowing information  should  help  you  through  the 
process. 

Analyzing  Yourself  and  Your  Abilities 

Are  you  the  kind  of  person  who  can  get  a  busi- 
ness started  and  make  a  go  of  it?  Look  at  the  follow- 
ing traits  and  check  the  ones  that  relate  to  you.  Be 
honest  with  yourself. 


enthusiastic 

organized 

likes  people 

self-starter 

achiever 

determined 

leader 

responsible 

trustworthy 

disciplined 


-  creative 

-  curious 

z  independent 
□  industrious 
z  decision  maker 
z  sincere 

z  physically  energetic 
z  emotionally  vital 
z  confident 
z  resourceful 


If  you  checked  most  of  these  traits,  you  prob- 
ably have  what  it  takes  to  manage  a  business.  If  not, 
you  are  likely  to  have  some  trouble,  so  it  might  be 
wise  to  find  a  partner  who  is  strong  on  the  points 
that  you  are  not.  If  you  lack  most  of  the  personality 
traits  listed,  stick  to  working  for  someone  else. 

To  determine  or  confirm  your  business  idea(s), 
list  your  skills  and  abilities,  both  the  practical  and  the 


impractical  ones,  and  think  about  what  you  enjoy 
doing.  Consider  the  following  points: 
your  age 

years  of  education  complete^f 
academic  subjects  with  best 
types  of  informal  education  ^ 
present  occupation  and  duties  ' 
previous  jobs  and  duties 
reason  for  leaving  each  job 
job(s)  enjoyed  the  most  / 
recreational  activities  enjo^d  the  most 
favorite  hobbies 

number  of  books  read  each  year 
subject  of  books  read  each  year 
community  work  that  was  pleasurable 
environment  you  liked  best:  indoors  or  out- 
doors, city  or  country 

Next,  consider  your  ideas,  or  choose  two  or 
three  possibilities  for  a  business  venture. 

Now  picture  yourself  as  the  manager  for  the 
business.  Think  of  all  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages, and  write  them  down.  Evaluate  your  choices, 
and  be  realistic  in  determining  whether  the  advan- 
tages outweigh  the  disadvantages.  Then  answer  the 
following  questions: 

•  Do  I  like  the  field  I  want  to  enter  enough  so 
that  I  will  not  mind  working  long  hours  and 
making  personal  sacrifices? 

•  What  would  I  be  willing  to  give  up  or  change 
in  order  to  give  the  time  and  commitment 
needed  for  this  business? 

•  Do  I  understand  that  I  am  engaging  in  specu- 
lation, and  am  I  willing  to  take  the  personal 
and  financial  risk  involved? 

•  Knowing  myself,  would  I  hire  someone  like 
me  to  run  a  business  in  which  I  have  invested 
my  life  savings? 

At  this  point,  if  you  feel  positive  about  your 
capabilities  and  your  idea,  you  need  to  test  the  idea 
to  determine  who  will  purchase  your  product  or 
service. 
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Seeking  Advice 

If  you  have  already  worked  for  someone  who 
provided  a  similar  product  or  service,  find  out  some 
of  the  major  problems  he  or  she  had.  Or  set  up  an 
interview  or  paid  consultation  with  a  successful  per- 
son whose  product  or  service  and  style  you  respect. 
Better  yet,  gain  some  hands-on  experience  by  vol- 
unteering your  services  to  a  business  for  a  few  days. 
This  way  you'll  be  able  to  observe  daily  client  inter- 
action and  business  routine.  Seek  answers  to  these 
questions: 

•  What  are  the  biggest  problems  encountered 
in  the  first  year  of  operation?  How  did  you 
handle  those  problems  then,  and  how  do 
you  handle  those  same  problems  today? 

•  What  experiences  prior  to  starting  the  busi- 
ness were  most  helpful? 

•  What  skills  or  experiences  did  you  wish  you 
had  before  starting  the  business? 

•  How  did  you  make  a  decision  about  pricing 
the  product  or  service? 

•  Does  your  pricing  system  cover  all  your  ex- 
penses and  yield  a  reasonable  profit? 

•  How  do  you  advertise? 

•  Do  you  do  your  own  bookkeeping? 

•  Do  you  have  or  need  an  attorney? 

•  Do  you  need  a  license  to  operate? 

•  What  type  of  taxes  do  you  pay,  and  what 
kind  of  tax  deductions  are  you  allowed? 

List  all  major  problem  areas.  Can  you  identify  a 
method  for  dealing  with  those  problems?  If  not,  call 
the  Small  Business  Development  Center  or  the 
county  Cooperative  Extension  Office  in  your  area, 
and  request  booklets  and  advice  on  your  specific 
problem. 

While  seeking  the  advice  of  others,  you  prob- 
ably determined  whether  a  need  exists  for  your  busi- 
ness idea  and  whether  you  would  be  unique  among 
your  competitors.  Find  out  who  your  competitors 
are  by  looking  in  the  Yellow  Pages  of  your  tele- 
phone directory.  Become  a  "mystery  shopper"  by 
checking  on  competitors'  prices  and  their  customers' 
satisfaction.  Once  you  are  convinced  that  you  can 
survive  the  competition  and  can  fill  a  need,  it  is  time 
to  research  your  market. 

Researching  Your  Market 

Understanding  exactly  to  whom  you  are  trying 
to  sell  your  business  will  determine  how  and  where 
you  advertise,  and  whether  your  business  is  likely  to 
be  successful.  Who  are  the  people  you  are  trying  to 
reach  —  are  they  working  mothers,  teenagers,  sin- 
gle men,  or  senior  citizens?  What  is  their  income 
level?  Where  do  they  live?  And  so  on.  You  can  find 


the  necessary  statistics  for  your  market  such  as  pop- 
ulation, age,  income,  occupation,  and  traffic  pat- 
terns from  your  local  chamber  of  commerce. 

Testing  Your  Product  or  Service 

Once  you've  arrived  at  what  you  feel  is  a  good 
business  idea,  one  that  can  survive  the  competition 
and  meet  a  market  need,  it's  time  to  test  it.  This  can 
be  done  by  simply  asking  people  (strangers  as  well 
as  friends  and  relatives)  what  they  think  about  the 
idea.  Would  they  buy  it?  If  so.  m  what  price?  How 
often? Ask  for  an  honest  opinion, and  be  ready  for 
some  criticism. 

Writing  the  Business  Plan 

A  business  plan  is  a  written  statement  that  helps 
you  organize  and  communicate  the  goals  of  your 
business.  It  lays  out  your  objectives  and  defines  how 
you  expect  to  accomplish  them.  More  specifically,  a 
business  plan  gives  a  description  of  the  business  and 
helps  you  clearly  analyze  your  market,  your  compe- 
tition, your  personnel  needs,  and  your  financial 
data.  In  short,  a  business  plan  is  your  key  to  success. 

The  task  of  developing  a  business  plan  may 
seem  burdensome  at  first,  but  you'll  probably  dis- 
cover that  you  already  completed  a  large  part  of  the 
work  during  your  research  phase.  Take  some  time 
to  review  the  following  outline,  and  use  it  to  develop 
your  own  plan.  Then  try  presenting  it  to  a  resource 
person  such  as  a  consultant,  accountant,  banker, 
lawyer,  or  insurance  agent.  It  is  important  to  realize 
that  your  business  plan  will  change  as  time  goes  by. 
It  will  evolve  as  your  business  does.  Refer  to  your 
business  plan  and  update  it  when  necessary. 

Arranging  Financing 

The  best  place  to  obtain  financing  is  from  your 
personal  savings  account.  Not  possible?  Consider 
borrowing  from  friends  or  relatives  who  believe  in 
you  and  your  business.  If  they  are  unable  to  offer 
you  assistance,  other  possibilities  do  exist,  however, 
they  will  probably  cost  you  more  in  interest.  No  mat- 
ter whom  you  approach,  be  professional  and  be  per- 
sistent. 

Banks  —  Home-based  businesses  usually  re- 
ceive less  financing  from  banks  than  from  other 
sources  because  they  either  lack  the  required  collat- 
eral or  do  not  want  to  pledge  personal  savings  or 
equity.  A  bank  looks  at  the  three  c's:  character,  capi- 
tal, and  capacity  to  repay.  Character  involves  your 
personal  integrity,  experience,  and  management 
capabilities.  Capital  is  the  collateral  on  a  house,  car. 
or  stocks  or  bonds.  Capacity  to  repay  is  an  evalua- 
tion of  your  business  plan  and  current  financial  situa- 
tion (personal  assets,  liabilities,  and  projection  of 
earnings  for  the  first  year  in  business) . 


BUSliNESS  PLAN   

I.  My  objective  for  starting  and  operating  a 
business  is: 

My  goals  arc: 

Earn  $  profit  for  

Work  hours/ week. 

Pay  off  start  up  costs  within  year(s). 

Minimum  wage  of  $   per  hour  or  $   

per  item. 

Work  until   (retirement?  Children 

through  school?) 

Receive  professional  notice  or  awards? 
Others? 

II.  My  business  can  be  defined  as: 

III.  My  market  can  be  defined  as: 

1.  Who  are  my  customers? 

2.  Where  are  they? 

3.  When  do  they  want  my  product  or  service? 

4.  Who  are  my  competitors  and  how  can  I  dis- 
tinguish myself  from  them? 

5.  How  will  I  advertise  and  promote  my  prod- 
uct or  services? 

IV.  My  financial  projection  is: 

A.  Profits  needed  to  reach  goals  and  objectives: 
S  . 

B.  Start-up  Costs: 
Basic 

Equipment:  Machinery  $  

Goods   

Record-keeping:  Client   

Financial   

Licenses  &  Fees   

Insurance   

Probable 

Business  Cards   

Samples   

Professional  Services   

Delivery   

Postage   

Advertising  &  Promotion   

Possible 

Telephone  Answering  Machine   


Home  Computer   

Delivery  Vehicle   

Stationery   

Publications  &  Subscriptions   

Professional  Organization  Dues   

Packing/  Wrapping  Supplies   

Outfitting  Work  Area/  Showroom  

Extra  Help   

Loan  Repayment   

TOTAL  NEEDED  FOR 

START-UP  $  

C.  Start-up   Costs    +    Profits  Desired 

  =   Gross  Amount  Needed  to  Earn 


D.  Pricing  Materials  Cost  (per  item  or  service) 

Overhead  (Start-up  Costs   divided  by 

Estimated  Hours  Worked  per  Year 
  =  Overhead  per  Hour 

Labor       (per  hour) 

Profit        (Total  Profit  Desired  

divided  by  Estimated  Hours  Worked 

per  Year   -  Profit  per  Hour 

 .) 

Overhead  

Labor   

+  Profit   

  Hat  Hourly  Charge  (Exclusive  of 

Matenals  Cost) 

Flat  Hourly  Charge  x  Hours  Needed  to 

Complete  Item   Matenals  Cost  per 

Item   -  Price  per  Item  

E.  Price  per  Item  divided  by  Gross 

Amount  Needed  to  Earn   =  Number  of 

Sales  Needed  to  Reach  Goals  and  Objectives 

V.  My  management  responsibilities  (and  those  of 
my  partner(s)  if  applicable)  and  time  allocated 
to  fulfill  those  duties  are  delineated  as  follows: 

Manufacturing/Providing  Service 

Recordkeeping 

Buying  Materials/Supplies 

Answering  Phones/Correspondence 

Advertising  &  Promotion 

Deliveries 

Other  (Specify) 


Small  Business  Administration  —  If  you 

are  denied  a  loan  by  a  bank,  you  may  be  eligible  for 
an  SBA  guaranteed  loan.  This  loan  is  made  through 
a  commercial  bank,  but  the  SBA  guarantees  a  large 
portion  of  it.  Direct  loans  may  also  be  obtained  from 
SBA,  but  funds  are  limited.  It  is  best  to  contact  the 
office  nearest  you.  It  may  be  listed  under  SBA  or 
Small  Business  Development  Center  (SBDC)  in  the 
telephone  book. 

Other  possibilities  include  credit  unions,  life  in- 
surance policies,  or  using  the  charge  limit  on  a  credit 
card. 

Registering  as  a  Business 

Registering  as  a  business  in  Massachusetts  in- 
volves contacting  several  government  offices.  Gen- 
erally, it's  best  to  start  with  your  local  town  or  city 
hall.  Explain  what  you  want  to  do,  collect  the  neces- 
sary forms,  and  then  move  on  to  the  county,  state, 
and  federal  offices.  It  is  also  wise  to  talk  with  your 
neighbors.  If  they  don't  approve  of  your  plans,  they 
can  make  obtaining  permission  at  the  local  level  very 
difficult.  This  process  may  seem  involved,  but  it  is 
important  that  you  cover  all  your  bases. 

Assistance  is  available  from  your  local  Chamber 
of  Commerce  —  Service  Corps  of  Retired  Execu- 
tives (SCORE) ,  Small  Business  Development  Cen- 
ter (SBDC),  Community  Development  Corporation 
(CDC),  and  Cooperative  Extension.  These  offices 
can  be  found  in  the  telephone  book.  On  the  state 
level,  the  Office  of  Small  Business  Assistance  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Development  has  a 
toll  free  number  -  1-800-632-8181. 

Zoning  Laws 

Contact  your  town  or  city  hall  to  check  zoning 
regulations  pertaining  to  operating  a  business  from 
your  home. 

Business  in  the  Home  Permit 

Contact  your  selectmen's  office  or  city  hall  to 
obtain  this  permit.  It  may  not  be  necessary  if  you  are 
using  a  separate  facility,  but  do  inquire. 

DBA  Certificate 

Register  at  your  town  or  city  hall  to  get  a  "doing 
business  as"  certificate  if  you  are  doing  business  un- 
der a  name  other  than  your  own.  To  protect  that 
name  statewide,  contact: 

Office  of  Secretary  of  State 
Trademarks  Division 
One  Ashburton  Place 
17th  Floor 
Boston,  MA  02108 


State  Registration 

Contact  the  following  office  for  registration 
forms.  Also,  ask  for  any  other  state  government  of- 
fices you  should  check. 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Commerce  and 

Development 
100  Cambridge  Street 
Boston.  MA  02202 
(1-800-632-8181) 

Employer  Identification  Number 

Contact  the  IRS  office  to  obtain  form  SS-4.  An 
employer  identification  number  is  the  "social  secur- 
ity number"  of  the  business.  However,  if  the  busi- 
ness is  only  you  and  you  have  no  employees,  ob- 
taining this  number  may  not  be  necessary. 

Department  of  Treasury 
Internal  Revenue  Service 
Andover,  MA  05501 

Problems  Unique  to  Operating 
a  Business  at  Home 

Many  mornings  you  will  find  it  hard  to  get  up. 
On  some  days  you  may  find  it  hard  to  separate  your 
family  schedules  and  personal  routines  from  your 
business  activities.  On  days  like  these,  you'll  need  to 
be  well  disciplined  in  order  to  treat  your  business  in  a 
professional  manner  and  to  work  at  it  the  required 
number  of  hours  each  day. 

Your  town  and  even  your  neighborhood  could 
also  present  some  problems.  Living  in  a  suburban 
area,  for  example,  may  be  inconvenient  for  the  busi- 
ness, making  it  troublesome  for  you  to  acquire  sup- 
plies or  market  your  product.  Your  business  com- 
munity and  townspeople  may  not  take  you  seriously 
when  they  find  that  you  work  out  of  your  home. 
Neighbors  may  drop  in  unexpectedly  or  assume  that 
you  will  continue  to  do  them  simple  favors,  such  as 
watching  their  children  for  an  hour  or  so.  You'll 
need  to  explain  your  situation  and  possibly  lose  a 
few  "friends"  at  first,  in  order  to  impress  upon  them 
the  seriousness  of  your  work. 

You'll  need  to  think  about  your  office  environ- 
ment as  well.  Meeting  clients  and  employees  in  your 
home  may  be  a  bit  too  cozy.  It  may  be  difficult  to 
keep  the  conversation  on  business,  and  your  meet- 
ings short. 

There  will  be  additional  problems  unique  to 
your  situation.  Most  problems,  however,  are  sur- 
mountable. Just  be  aware  of  them  and  solve  them  as 
they  occur. 


Adapted  from  "Starting  A  Home-Based  Business,"  Uniuersiti^  of  Maryland  Cooperative  Extension  Service  (Mar^^ 
D.  Stephenson)  by  Gretchen  A.  May,  Extension  Home  Economist.  1987. 
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Recordkeeping  Guide  #5 


With  the  investment  of  so  much  of  your  time, 
talent,  creativity,  and  money  in  your  business,  you 
owe  it  to  yourself  to  take  a  serious  look  at  record- 
keeping early  in  the  process  of  starting  a  business. 
There  are  rewards  for  those  who  take  the  time  to 
plan,  organize,  and  maintain  business  records. 
Some  of  the  advantages  of  recordkeeping  are: 

•  It  tracks  the  progress  of  your  business. 

Financial  information  is  basic  to  sound  deci- 
sion making.  Whether  you  work  with  an  ac- 
countant to  receive  income  statements  and 
balance  sheets  or  draft  your  own  less  formal 
progress  reports,  the  dollars  and  cents  of 
your  operation  will  help  determine  the  future 
growth  of  your  business. 

•  It  supports  IRS  tax  breaks.  Good  records 
also  establish  your  eligibility  for  the  various 
tax  breaks  available  to  owners  of  small  busi- 
nesses. 

•  It  helps  determine  the  best  use  of  your 
resources.  Maintaining  files  of  business 
transactions  associated  with  producing  your 
goods  or  services  can  reveal  what  raw  materi- 
als are  most  cost-effective,  what  vendors  are 
reliable  and  economical,  etc. 

•  It  provides  a  professional  orientation  to 
clients  and  business  associates.  Ven- 
dors, bankers,  and  customers  are  all  affected 
by  the  ease  in  which  they  can  transact  busi- 
ness with  you.  Problem  resolution,  efficient 
order  processing,  and  prompt  payment  of 
bills  progress  much  smoother  when  a  stream- 
lined recordkeeping  system  is  functioning. 

Establishing  Good  Practices  and  Procedures 

Some  suggestions  listed  here  can  help  a  new 
business  owner  simplify  the  recordkeeping  process. 
If  these  guides  are  implemented  before  the  transac- 
tions begin  to  occur,  confusion,  duplication  of  effort, 
and  lost  IRS  benefits  can  be  avoided. 


Separate  checking  accounts  (charge  ac- 
count and/or  savings  account)  should 
be  provided  for  the  business.  Transac- 
tions are  clearly  identified  as  those  associated 
with  the  business,  and  a  supporting  docu- 
ment is  created  for  each  check  written  or  de- 
posit made.  Another  advantage  of  utilizing  a 
checking  account  is  the  avoidance  of  cash 
payments  which  are  difficult  to  track  and  sup- 
port with  records.  (A  separate  checking  ac- 
count is  only  effective  in  tracking  expendi- 
tures if  you  resist  writing  checks  payable  to 
CASH  or  to  yourself!) 

Create  a  petty  cash  fund.  For  small  ex- 
penses it  is  practical  to  pay  cash,  retain  the  re- 
ceipt, and  reimburse  yourself  through  a  petty 
cash  fund.  Be  sure  to  document  the  receipts 
and  reconcile  the  fund  on  a  regular  basis. 

Develop  a  filing  system.  Keep  records 
that  support  items  filed  on  a  tax  return  until 
the  statute  of  limitations  for  that  return  is  due 
or  filed.  If  you  depreciate  or  sell  an  asset,  you 
should  keep  records  that  verify  your  pur- 
chase as  long  as  they  are  needed  to  figure  the 
basis  of  the  original  or  replacement  of  the 
property.  Keep  your  old  tax  returns.  They 
help  jog  the  memory  in  preparing  subsequent 
year's  returns! 

Prep«ure  your  own  income /deposit /dis- 
bursement procedures.  Sketch  out  the 
steps  you  follow  when  receiving  cash,  record- 
ing, and  depositing  money.  Similarly,  decide 
on  a  routine  for  receiving  bills  (or  outstanding 
payables),  checking  the  accuracy  of  the  in- 
voice, paying  and  recording  the  expenditure, 
and  filing  the  documentation  associated  with 
the  transaction.  Set  aside  time  on  a  monthly 
basis  to  review  the  accounts,  balance  the 
business  checkbook,  and  total  the  income 
and  expenditure  accounts. 
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•  Keep  an  accurate  auto  mileage  log. 

Nearly  all  home-based  business  owners  are 
eligible  for  a  vehicle  expense  deduction.  If 
you  can  document  usage,  you  may  claim  21 
cents  per  mile  as  an  expense  of  doing  busi- 
ness as  of  1986. 

Select  A  Recordkeeping  System 

A  recordkeeping  system  should  be  as  simple  as 
possible  so  that  you  can  use  it!  Spend  some  time  in 
the  library  scanning  books  that  offer  basic  bookkeep- 


ing techniques.  You  will  find  that  two  systems  are 
often  suggested  for  sole  proprietorships:  Single  En- 
try Method  and  Double  Entry  Method. 

The  Single  Entry  Method  is  handled  much  like 
a  checkbook:  an  entry  is  made  each  and  every  time 
the  business  receives  or  disburses  money  (journal) . 
For  owners  with  few  transactions  and  little  need  to 
summarize  by  categories  of  expenses,  the  Single  En- 
try Method  may  be  the  best  alternative. 

The  Double  Entry  Method  requires  the  owner 
to  prepare  a  list  of  accounts  (office  supplies,  banking 
charges,  raw  materials,  etc.)  A  log  of  every  transac- 
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tton  is  maintained  (journal)  and,  also,  a  record  of  the 
transaction  is  summarized  by  an  account  in  another 
recordbook  (ledger).  Although  this  method  can  be  a 
little  more  time-consuming,  the  resulting  reports  and 
the  accuracy  of  this  self-balancing  system  often 
make  it  preferable. 

These  pages  illustrate  examples  of  an  automo- 
bile log,  a  cash  receipt  record,  and  a  page  from  the 
double  entry  ledger  used  by  a  home-based  business 
person  who  makes  dolls  and  doll  clothes. 

The  IRS  offers  some  suggestions  for  people  se- 
lecting a  recordkeeping  system  at  the  time  of  estab- 
lishing a  business  The  characteristics  desired  are: 


•  Permanence.  Consistency  in  reporting  is 
necessary  for  comparing  business  (and  tax  li- 
ability) from  year  to  year.  Keep  documents 
on  file  which  verify  the  date  your  business  be- 
gan, your  fiscal  year  calendar  (January 
through  December  or  July  through  June), 
and  why  you  needed  to  change. 

•  Accuracy  and  completeness.  A  system 
should  accommodate  all  the  transactions 
conducted  in  your  business;  your  procedures 
should  not  include  routine  estimations  or  ex- 
ceptions to  standard  business  principles. 
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•  Document  business  activities.  Income, 
deduction  claims,  and  tax  credits  should  be 
clearly  established  by  your  records.  Log- 
books, checking  account  information,  re- 
ceipts, and  ledger/journal  entries  all  help 
form  an  "audit  trail"  or  basis  of  proof  for  busi- 
ness methodology. 

Dealing  Effectively  and  Efficiently 
with  the  IRS 

As  you  consider  the  various  aspects  of  setting 
up  a  business  framework,  you  may  want  to  visit  a  tax 
planner  to  get  his/her  perspective  on  how  your  par- 
ticular business  should  be  structured  in  order  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  tax  incentives  provided  for 
owners  of  small  businesses.  Decisions  made  in  the 
early  operation  stages  of  the  business  set  the  report- 
ing relationship  with  the  IRS. 

The  IRS  provides  workshops  and  publications 
for  small  business  owners.  These  aids  are  available 
to  help  you  as  a  home-based  business  owner  file  a 
fair  and  accurate  tax  statement.  Allowable  business 
deductions  are  described  in  detail  to  help  you  claim 
those  applicable  to  your  operation.  Some  of  the 
commonly  listed  expenses  are: 

•  cost  of  goods  sold  (raw  materials  used  to 
make/provide  your  product) 


•  vehicle  expenses  (21  cents  a  mile  for  the  first 

15,000  m.iles  of  business  use  each  year,  and 
11  cents  a  mile  for  each  additional  business 
mile.) 

•  advertising 

•  bank  charges,  office  supplies 

•  legal  and  accounting  fees 

•  seminars  and  training 

•  interest  on  business  loans 

•  telephone 

•  business  insurance 

•  rent  or  mortgage 

•  miscellaneous 

Free  Help 

Three  excellent  sources  of  information  are: 

•  Small  Business  Development  Center 
Small  Business  Administration 

150  Causeway  Sti-eet 
Boston,  MA  02114 

1550  Main  Sti-eet 
Springfield,  MA  01103 

This  organization  provides  prospective  and  es- 
tablished business  owners  and  financial  assistance, 
management  counseling  and  ti-aining. 

•  Cooperative  Extension 
University  of  Massachusetts 
Stockbridge  Hall 
Amherst,  MA  01003 

(Your  local  county  office  address  can  be 
found  in  your  phone  book.) 

Cooperative  Extension  provides  information 
and  workshops  in  the  area  of  home-based  business. 

•  Tax  Guide  for  Small  Business 
IRS  Publication  334 
1-800-424-3676 
1-800-424-1040 


Adapted  from  "Recordkeeping  Guide.  Beginning  Business  Senes. "  (by  Susan  M.  Davis  and  Lois  Gotwals,  Cooperative  Extension  Service.  Purdue 
University)  by  Connie  Bettis,  Extension  Home  Economist.  1986. 

Issued  by  the  Cooperatwe  Extension  Service.  E.  Bruce  MacDougall.  Dean,  in  furtherance  of  the  Acts  of  Moy  8  and  June  30.  1914.  United  States  De 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Massachusetts  counties  cooperating.  The  Cooperative  Extension  Service  offers  equal  opportunity  in  programs  and  em- 


